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The Lebanon 
Today 


by PETER FENWICK 


‘Sipon,’ the driver called. 

“‘Baalbek’ ... ‘Damascus’... and from some- 
where to the left, ‘Tripoli, Byblos’... “Tyre’... 

The long sleek ‘service’ taxis filled the square. 
Everywhere their drivers were trying to fill up 
that last seat so their communal] taxis could be off. 

“Aley, Aley,’ another shouted, and J hurried to 
his Chevrolet. The four other passengers cast me 
grateful glances, for my seat was the last. In a 
moment we were threading our way through the 
maze which is Beirut. Then gathering speed on the 
straight, with its mile of petrol stations, we began 
the long climb to the summer resorts and the 
mountain villages, to the cool air and the clouds. 

My mind returned to the drivers’ calls. A 
Roman hirer of chariots might have called thus 
2000 years ago. Or perhaps a herald recounting 
the great place-names of the History of Civiliza- 
tion. 

The Lebanon has played such an important 
role in the 6000 years of its known history that 
one forgets that it is considerably smaller than 
Northern Ireland. Two attributes have placed it 
firmly on the world’s stage. First, its particularly 
fortunate geographical situation. Lying along the 
eastern wall of the Mediterranean, the Lebanon 
possesses the best sea outlets for the desert 
nations of Asia. Combine this with the peculiar 
genius of its people, and you have an obvious and 
inevitable port of transit. For there are no people 
more suited to exploiting to the full this gift of 
Nature: the businessmen of Beirut are without 
peers. 

Commerce has always been of prime impor- 
tance to the Lebanon. Indeed when trade is bad 
for any length of time, as it was during the cen- 
turies between Vasco da Gama’s voyage around 
the Cape and the building of de Lesseps’s canal, 
the country quickly becomes an agricultural 
backwater. The Lebanon’s early commercial 
ventures were in the timber market: exporting 
cedar trees for the Pharaoh’s palace, for Solo- 
mon’s temple. Later, under the Romans. the 
main export was grain from the fabulously rich 


The Cedars of Lebanon once covered the whole country. 
Few of them now remain. Seedlings are being planted 
for the first time after many years of neglect; but 
a cedar takes over 500 years to attain full maturity 
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The little fields of the Lebanon—still often tilled by primitive means—form a patchwork 
dwarfed by the ranges of mountains from which they were won by centuries of unremitting labour 


remained the same: buying and selling, always at 
a substantial profit, invading the world’s markets 
with a shrewd eye for a bargain. 

This commercial activity is centred on Beirut. 
In this crowded hodge-podge of a city, surrounded 
on three sides by water, where modern air- 
conditioned skyscrapers jostle cool, dilapidated 
and utterly delightful Turkish houses; where 
taxis clamour nose-to-bumper in the narrow 
streets, always at a nerve-racking speed; where 
in fifty yards one may meet Kurd, Indian, Ameri- 
can, Armenian, Jew, European, Bedouin, Negro, 
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the whole gamut of humanity; where you may 
purchase literally anything that takes your fancy, 
from a Chinese chess set to South African gold or 
a lifetime’s supply of your favourite dope, be it 
hashish or horoscopes—here the economic life- 
blood of the Middle East flows. It is no accident 
that the Lebanese pound is one of the very few 
free currencies in the world today. 

While the virility of the Lebanese business 
world is second to none, politically the Lebanon 
was, until 1958, like Alice’s Wonderland: every- 
thing was topsy-turvy, but nothing much mat- 


tered. Its governments were for ever teetering on 
the brink of dissolution, but while they teetered 
the great monarchies of the Middle East collapsed 
and fiery republics erupted in violence. The 
politics of the Lebanon could be dismissed with 
a shrug; benevolent corruption (which John 
Marlowe satired so splendidly in his Trouble in 
Nuristan) took the place of the fierceness and 
firearms of its neighbours. 

‘Forget the troubles of 1958,’ said that great 
authority on Lebanese politics, my village grocer. 
“We have a civil war once a century, and the 


memory of it is enough to satisfy our wildest 
revolutionaries for another hundred years.’ He 
took an optimistic view of the events of 1958, 
when Arabs and Christians set to in a violent 
insurrection which brought the United States 
Eighth Fleet scurrying across the Mediterranean. 

A less hopeful view is that 1958 may have 
marked the divide between the political games of 
the past and the Lebanon’s entry into the Middle 
Eastern maelstrom; that they were the inevitable 
result of France’s transferring part of Moslem 
Syria to the then predominantly Christian 


It is the Lebanese boast that anything can be bought in Beirut—for a price. This is true in 
the vegetable and fruit souk, where the shopper is presented with a fantastically wide choice 


The salt-pans of northern Lebanon, an age-old method of extracting 
salt from the sea. The wind and the sun between them do the work 


Lebanon, thus evening out the two populations 
of the country. The split between the religions is 
not, however, so simple; both are divided into all 
kinds of minor sects and communities, often 
ranged against each other. But overall the balance 
is delicately kept; if there is a Moslem President, 
the Prime Minister must be Christian, and vice 
versa. The majority of the Moslems would like to 
see the Lebanon play its part in the political life 
of the Middle East; the majority of the Christians 
want their country to remain aloof from politics, 
participating only in the economic life of the 
area. 1958 may be viewed as an attempt, aided 
from outside, to break through the country’s 
comparative remoteness. Whether the attempt 
will succeed has yet to be seen. 

While those troubles were thoroughly un- 
pleasant and involved a good many deaths, the 
Lebanese have too much innate common sense to 
allow the horrors of Kirkuk to visit their country. 


A.J. Thornton 


During 1959, the trouble was confined to a few 
political assassinations and isolated disturbances 
in the northern hills. One of these assassinations 
showed that although the country may be caught 
up in events beyond its control, its inhabitants 
still live in “Nuristan’. 

I was living in a mountain village where 500 
inhabitants shared three family names, many vines 
and a sturdy indolence. One evening word seeped 
through that an M.P., admired in the village, had 
been stoned to death on his way to a President’s 
banquet. This was swiftly followed by the news 
that the President himself was escaping from the 
scene of the trouble by way of the side road which 
comes through the village. The men were 
disgusted; they felt that the President should 
stand his ground and punish the killers (all of 
whom came from a sect traditionally their enemy). 
They gathered beneath my window. There was 
talk of blockading the road and forcing the 
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One of the Roman mosaics reconstructed in the Beirut Museum. Roman Beirut was destroyed by 
earthquake and tidal wave in the 6th century A.D. This mosaic was one of the few survivors 


President back. But wiser counsel prevailed. 
‘After all,’ said the grocer, ‘a roadblock would 
bring the policeman from Aley. He arrested my 
brother last week for carrying a gun. For the 
honour of my family I would have to shoot him. 
And that would bring disaster on us all.’ 

The Lebanon is the meeting place of East and 
West. Probably nowhere in the world do two ways 
of life so utterly alien to each other live in such 
close proximity. Walking along Beirut’s sea-front 
by the St George’s Hotel (one of the many tradi- 
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tional places where St George slew his dragon; 
but to the Lebanese there is only one place, and 
this is it) you may see a bikini’d water-skier, 
brown and bare; and beside her, centuries apart, 
a woman enveloped ina tobe with but a slit for her 
eyes. All too often the division is within a single 
family. The parents, conservative and upright, 
want their daughter to remain at home and even- 
tually to marry whom they choose. She wants the 
beaches and boy-friends. 

But if Beirut is a city of contrasts, so it is a city 
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(Above) The school building of the Middle East Centre of Arabic Studies, erected in 1959. 
(Below) New roads and apartment blocks are being built weekly in Beirut. The 


Middle East may be in turmoil, but Beirut continues to expand at a breathtaking rate 


of ideas. At the American University, the A.U.B., 
students come from every imaginable country to 
learn and to exchange thought. Some say the 
results can be seen in the growth of Communism 
and political turmoil. But Middle Eastern students 
have a reputation to live up to; and while in 
neighbouring countries the students pillage and 
stone, at the A.U.B. they argue and debate. At 
the time of the Suez crisis, for example, the 
campus was in uproar. There was talk of student 
volunteer armies and the like. The President of 
the University acted swiftly. He called all the 


students together, said in general terms how he 
sympathized with the nationalist aspitations of 
former colonial territories, and then announced 
that forms had been prepared so that those 
students who wished could apply at once on 
leaving the hall to join the army of their country 
to help in the struggle against imperialism. Not a 
student signed. The cynics may slander, but the 
work of the A.U.B. can be seen clearly and im- 
pressively in the medicine, writing, architecture, 
indeed in all the arts and sciences of the country. 

The Lebanon is par excellence the tourist’s 


The President’s Summer Residence, the 19th-century palace at Beit ed Dine 
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From Beirut, looking up into the cool mountains. Behind them, 
held back from the Mediterranean, are the deserts of Asia. Along 
the coastal plain, the dust of summer covers the umbrella pines 


(Below) Tyre—once the centre of a proud commercial empire, but 
today, fulfilling Ezekiel’s prophecy, a broken fishing village. 
(Opposite) The steles of Rameses II and an unknown Assyrian king, 
side by side above the Nahr el Kelb. Behind is the forty-nine- 
foot statue of Christ which stands on the other side of the river 


Beirut by night. This bustling business city is transformed by 
evening and glittering lights into the nightclub of the Middle East 


country. You may drive its length in half a day, 
its breadth in little more than an hour. Yet in this 
tiny space you can travel through the centuries, 
beginning in the Stone Age, then passing in quick 
succession through the Phoenician, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Crusader, Arab and Turkish 
eras until you arrive breathlessly at the present 
day. There is Byblos, the world’s oldest con- 
tinuously inhabited town, where in a few acres 
you may observe the monuments of 4000 years; 
Baalbek, the showplace of the Lebanon, with its 
superb and awe-inspiring temples; the Cedars of 
Bcharré, one of the last remaining clumps of the 
ancient world’s most important tree; Sidon, cradle 
of the Phoenician maritime empire, where you 
may climb a hundred-foot hill composed entirely 
of murex shells, from which that most valuable of 
all colours, purple, was extracted; Tyre, Sidon’s 
daughter, once a proud commercial and military 
centre, today a remote fishing village. There are 
the magnificent castles of the Crusaders at Beau- 


fort and Akkar, Byblos and Sidon; and in 
Beirut Museum you will find the first known 
example of alphabetical writing. 

To tourism too the Lebanese bring their acute 
business sense, and at the same time their good 
taste (advertising hoardings are left to the West). 
The Baalbek Music Festival, despite the setback 
of 1958, is rapidly becoming an event on the 
world’s calendar. Listening to music there or 
watching ballet, with the magic night-lighting and 
the whisper of a breeze among the stones, is 
an unforgettable experience. 

Or, on a different level, you may eat the food 
and drink the wine for which the Lebanon is 
justly famous at a fine restaurant, dangling your 
feet in the clear water of the Nahr el Kelb, the 
Dog River, and admiring an unspoilt and delight- 
fully unsymmetrical Arab bridge. A few yards 
away the long, splendid and depressing pageant 
of history is revealed. More than 3200 years ago 
Rameses II of Egypt recorded his martial exploits 


The interior of the mosque at Sidon. It used to be the Church of St John of the Hospitallers 
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(Opposite) The covered souk at Sidon, once the London and New York of the commercial world. 
(Above) The Castle of the Sea at Sidon, built in 1228 to protect the Crusaders’ sea-routes 


on a rock above the river; Esarhaddon of 
Nineveh, Nebuchadnezzar II of Babylon, the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Caracalla, Napoleon 
II and Allenby are among those who have 
emulated his example. 

Or, weary of the heat of the day and the 
memorials of history, you may retire to the hills. 
There, at night, sitting out on your veranda, you 
will see at your feet the twinkling lights of Beirut 
and, beyond them, the solitary lamps of the 
fishing boats. Reaching up, you may pluck one 
of the many bunches of grapes that make up your 
rustling roof. The peace will be complete. 

Much remains to be done in the Lebanon. The 
mountain villages must be succoured; their crafts 
and industries have been allowed to wither and 
die, while foreign aid has gone to coastal high- 
ways and city development. Agricultural methods 


are for the most part still in the Biblical era. 
Conservation of the soil is an urgent problem; for 
the bare hills, denuded of their trees by man and 
goat, lose thousands of tons of good soil by 
erosion each winter. Too many families in the 
country villages are dependent on remittances 
from their relatives abroad, and especially in 
America. Economic prosperity must be spread 
more evenly. 

Above all, the country must stabilize its politics; 
Christians and Arabs, in their many opposing 
and counter-opposing sects, must find a modus 
vivendi. 

But the Lebanon has faced many crises in the 
past; and in one way or another it has weathered 
them all. With another decade of its long and 
varying history just begun, it can look forward to 
a prosperous and, one hopes, a peaceful future. 
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photographs from the author 


Orchid Island by PETER GOODWIN 


What a romantic name for a tiny, unknown, tropi- 
cal island in the Pacific, eight miles long and up 
to four miles wide—Orchid Island. It lies in 
latitude 22°3'’N and longitude 121°33'E, off the 
south-east of Formosa, under whose jurisdiction it 
comes. Its former names included Botel Tobago 
and Hungtow Island; now they call it Lan Yu, 


A. J. Thornton 


which means Orchid Island. It is so called because 
of the profusion of orchids that grows there; among 
them Phalaenopsis, the butterfly orchid. 

The people are known as the Yami. There are no 
more than 2000 of them, and they live in six settle- 
ments. Legends say that their ancestors were 
created on the island, some out of Stone, some out 
of Bamboo, some out of Wood; and the Stone 
and Bamboo descendants are still recognized to- 
day, though the distinction has been blurred in 
some families by intermarriage. The Stone people 
feel themselves superior, for they are said to have 
been the first to build a boat that sailed success- 
fully; the boat of the Bamboo people was not 
seaworthy. 

The Yami lived mostly on tubers and fish in 
past years; but lately the Chinese Government of 
Formosa has enriched their diet by contributions 
of food, mainly from the United States. The 
Chinese have also taken steps to improve the 
health of the islanders, using modern medicines to 
stamp out malaria, trachoma, dysentery and other 
prevalent diseases. The rate of infant mortality, 
however, is still high, because of unhygienic con- 
ditions at childbirth and the careless exposure . an 
small babies to draught during the cold season. 
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(Opposite) The harbour of Lan Yu, 
where the fishing boats can shelter 
from the violent typhoons which too 
often lash these islands. The boats 
are locally made, from local wood. 
(Right) A Lan Yu family in front of 
their hut: one single room in which 
they all eat, sleep, cook and live. 
(Beiow) The inhabitants raise cattle 
for meat and milk, though because of 
interbreeding the stock is poor. But 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosan Govern- 
ment is trying to improve matters 
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(Left) A Lan Yu fisherman with his bome- 
made spear. Fish is an important item 
in the diet of the islanders, many of 
whom are very highly skilled spearsmen. 
(Below) Clams are plentiful and are 
regarded as a great delicacy. The shells 
are opened by banging them on a rock. 
(Opposite) A Lan Yu islander in full fig, 
with fishing spear, and all-purpose knife. 
His hat is typically Chinese, and Roman 
Catholic medallions adorn his neck and 
waistcoat side by side with pagan charms. 
Only recently, with the advent of mission- 
aries, have clothes of any kind been worn 
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An iaader retursins from market with 2 bag of cereal, provided by 
tie Formesam Govermment to sapplement the normally meagre diet 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries 
came to Lan Yu after the Japanese handed over 
the administration of the island to the Chinese at 
the end of the war. The old beliefs and customs 
of the Yami are losing ground under the influence 
of missionary teaching. But many islanders regard 
the new religion as another magic power to be 
given a trial, and they use Christian pictures, 
rosaries and medallions to chase away evil spirits, 
side by side with their own charms of strings and 
tufts of goat's hair. In the interior of the island the 
old Yami rites, about which very little is yet 
known, prevail more strongly. 

The inhabitants of Lan Yu are essentially a 
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A Lan Yu beauty. The necklace is 
of glass beads with paper decora- 
tion and she has a bead collar which 
has buttons stitched on to it for extra 
smartness. Another rope of beads 
and buttons is worked into her hair 


seafaring people. Secular education has come 
with the Chinese administration and is widening 
their horizon. There are four schools, and in these 
the language is Chinese. It is a delight to see the 
alacrity with which the Yami children show off 
the arts of dancing, singing and acting that they 
learn so readily; but it is sad too to see how some 
of the older ways and older skills—such as that 
of the silversmith—are dying out under the pres- 
sure of the more utilitarian or cosmopolitan skills 
which are being taught. 

Nothing, however, has yet come to the Yami 
from the outer world to take away from them the 
beauty of their Orchid Island. 


Ines Crozet—they are French possessions—are 2 
small group of barren, uninhabited islands some 
1800 miles south-east of Cape Town im latitude 
47°S. That means they are well down in the Roar- 
ing Forties, m the notoriously stormy waters of 
the Southern Ocean. As well as being remote and 
inaccessible, which to my mind are desirable 
features, they are mountainous. In the Antarctic 
Pilot the mountains are said to be about 5000 feet 
high and snow-covered. 

For sailing to the islands I had old Mischief, 
originally a Bristol Channel Pilot cutter of 
29 tons, built and registered at Cardiff in 1906. To 
find a crew for a small, private venture like this is 
always difficult. About a month before sailing 
day I had a crew of only two: W. A. Procter who 
had been with me in Patagonian waters in 1956, 
and Roger Tufit who had only just returned 
from three years in the Antarctic. I wasthree short. 
I like to believe that there are still plenty of light- 
hearted, slightly irresponsible chaps, eager to be 
wet, cold. uncomfortable, and ready to take a 
few chances, for the sake of making a long voyage 
to little-known islands. The difficulty is to find 


them. I put an advertisement m The Times: 
“Hands wanted for long voyage in small boat. No 
pay. mo prospects, not much pleasure.’ This 
discouraging notice brought about twenty replies, 
some of them serious. The three who came were 
Jan Garnier, a Dutchman, who had done seven 
years with the Foreign Legion: James eee 
an office worker and an ardent amateur geologist; 
and John Lyons, an elderly retired shila 
who stout-heartedly volunteered to cook, th 
hardest job on board. None had any experience 
of sailmg small boats, but Lyons had crossed 
the Atlantic fifty-one times in the Queen Mary 
playmg the double bass im the ship’s orchestra. 
The first few days at sea with an inexperienced 
crew are often harassmmg. but on a cruise like 
this there is time to learn. Before we had reached 
the Canaries, where we put in for water, most of 
them knew which rope to pull without holding a 
jebate. From Las Palmas to Cape Town by the 
sailing-ship route is over 6000 miles and it took 
us seventy-one days, an average of eighty-five 
miles a day. The only land sighted was South 
Trinidad, an uninhabited island 500 miles off 
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Possession Island is the biggest of the Crozet group. The author’s party camped beside Baie 
Américaine, the island’s alternative anchorage, till their tent collapsed. Sea elephants near 
by were lying beside an old try-pot in which no doubt their progenitors were boiled for blubber 


Looking north from the top of one of the two highest peaks of Possession Island (about 3100 
feet). The long ridge by which the climbers approached from the north made a fine ridge walk. 
Beyond the snow in the foreground is a steep drop of about 500 feet which gave some scrambling 


the Brazil coast, and we met only one steamer. 

Leaving Cape Town on December 2, 1959, we 
began the serious part of the voyage. South from 
there, even in the southern summer, gales are 
frequent. It is far from any steamer track, so the 
boat must be well found, for there is nothing to 
fall back upon but one’s own resources. And, of 
course, if in distress it is no use to abandon ship, 
for in those waters there is no-one to pick you up. 
This time (I had made a similar, but unsuccessful, 
attempt two years before) the weather favoured 
us. The wind seldom fell below Force 6, which is 
what Mischief likes, and those gales we met were 
neither violent enough nor lasted long enough to 
build up dangerously high seas with breaking 
crests, the sort of seas which two years before had 
obliged us to put back to Durban without reach- 
ing our objective. 

Further south the weather becomes colder, 
wetter, windier. Oilskinsare then essential wear on 
deck at all times, and until we had permanently 
battened down the canvas cover of the cabin sky- 
light they might well have been worn below. In 
this grey, cold, watery waste there is more bird 
life than in the tropics—majestic albatross inces- 
santly gliding and wheeling low over the sea, 
cheerful black-and-white speckled Cape Pigeons, 
and sturdy Storm-petrels dancing on the waves. 


Having sighted Marion Island, one of the 
Prince Edward Islands, where there is a South 
African weather station, we altered course for 
the Crozet, 600 miles further east on the same 
latitude. On the night of December 26, when I 
judged we were approaching the islands, we hove 
to until daylight. Of the several unpleasant things 
that might happen on this voyage, the two that 
scared me most were to miss the islands, or worse 
still to hit one or other of the sunken rocks 
sprinkled in their vicinity. As the islands are 
small and scattered, and visibility is often poor, 
we needed luck in the matter of getting sun or 
star sights. If thick weather prevented us getting 
sights we might find ourselves sailing or being 
blown past the islands with little hope of being 
able to beat back. We managed to get both sun and 
star sights and at first light on December 27 we 
made out Penguin Island only three miles away. 

Possession Island, our objective, is sixty miles 
east of Penguin Island, which is merely a rocky 
islet 500 feet high. The glass was falling, wind and 
sea rising, and black rain squalls drove across 
from the north-west. At mid-day we sighted 
Possession and sped on towards it under reduced 
canvas before a big following sea. Upon rounding 
the southern end we smoothed our water, but in 
the lee of the land the wind seemed more violent, 
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sweeping over the low cliffs and scooping up 
water from the surface like the willy-waws of the 
Patagonian channels. A waterfall dropping over 
the cliffs shot water in every direction except 
downwards. There are only two anchorages and 
the one we chose, Baie du Navire or Ship's Cove, 
looked less snug from the sea than it did on the 
chart. But that evening we brought up m five 
fathoms, a cable’s length from a beach of black 
sand white with penguins. And no sooner had 
Procter returned with the dinghy after laying out 
a kedge than a school of Killer whales circled the 
ship, their long black fins sticking high out of the 
water in menacing fashion. 

Mischief lay at anchor there for fifteen days 
while Tufft and L, with a tent and a fortnight's 
food, went ashore to find and climb the highest 
mountain. This was less simple than it sounds. 
Cloud usually hung upon the summits and it was 
a week later, after we had just climbed what we 
took to be the highest, that we sighted two others 
obviously higher. Once seen they were soon 
knocked off. The highest was only 3150 feet, 
there was no climbing in the technical sense, and 
only the last 500 feet held snow. Nor was this 
snow permanent: a few days later it had nearly 
all gone. Thus the mountains we had sailed 
10,000 miles to climb were disappoimting— 
2000 feet lower than we expecied and without 
permanent snow. Of course only the coastline 
and the off-lying dangers have been charted: there 
is no map of the islands. The heights of the peaks 
had been either estimated or measured very badly 
with a sextant. Possession Island is only about 
ten miles across, but as the surveyor whom I 
hoped to have with me had dropped out we could 
not make a map. 

The rich wild life on the island more than made 
amends for the poor mountains. The smelly. 
clamorous rookery of several thousand King 


Penguins—one of many such rookeries—at 
Ship’s Cove was well worth the long voyage. 
Besides that there were sea elephants, or elephant 
seals, slug-like creatures weighing up to two tons, 
dozing on the beach or asleep im the grass a mile 
inland. Giant Petrels and Wandering Albatross 
were nesting on the grass slopes. a few teal were 
seen, Skua Gulls followed us about, and little 
white Sheath-bills scavenged among the penguims. 
On behalf of an American Wild Life Society. 
Tufit ringed some two hundred albatross. He was 
expert enough to do it single-handed., picking the 
great bird off its nest and holding it with its neck 
The penguins were so thick on the ground that 
one had to barge a way through them as if fight- 
ing for a seat on the underground. The sea 
elephants merely dozed blissfully until one walked 
right up to them, when they cither shuffied away 
or reared up on their foreflippers, opened their 
mouths very wide, and snarled ferociously. The 
young ones, about the size of a prize sow, liked 
being stroked. 

A century and more ago frightful scenes of 
slaughter were enacted on the small, scattered 
beaches of these islands. From 1805 onwards 
until 1870 when the seals had been almost wiped 
out. The fur seals have never recovered—we saw 
only a few—but the sea elephants are now pretty 
numerous and quite unmolested. The sealmg 
ships used to land their parties and pick them up 
six months or a year later, the men living m rough 
wooden huts on the beach, killing the seals and 
trying out the blubber. We saw remains of the 
floors of the huts and several big iron try-pots. 

While Tufft and I climbed. the ship’s party 
occupied themselves variously. Procter collected 
plants and lichens for the British Museum— 
vegetation is scant, neither trees nor shrubs, and 
only about twenty different 
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.22 rifle. We had expected to find 
rabbits but they seem all to have 
disappeared. Fresh food imstead 
of stuff in tins is always desir- 
able so we ate freely of penguin 
and albatross eggs. We caught 
no fish, and mussels were scarce... 
I'm sorry to say we ate a few 


(Above) On top of Kerguelen’s ice- 
cap at about 3300 feet. In the back- 
ground, about thirty miles away and 
quite separate from the ice-cap, is 
Mt Ross, 6430 feet, still unclimbed. 


(Below) The termination of the glac- 
ier by which the party first tried to 
approach the ice-cap. Having been 
stopped by an ice-fall they found an 
easy route on the rock ledge on the 
right. The glacier snout is less than 
100 feet above sea level; below it 
the flat valley runs down to Baie 
Irlandaise, about five miles away 
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At the French base on Kerguelen, Port aux Francais, a welcoming crowd assembled on the jetty 
at the left. From here Mischief, the author’s boat, turned round to begin the long haul home 


penguins. There must, however, be about 15,000 
on the island so I think this was allowable. There 
is not much on them besides the breast but that is 
excellent meat. 

As we had cleared up the mountain problems 
in so short a time we decided to go on to 
Kerguelen, 700 miles further east in latitude 
49°S. We might instead have explored East 
Island, only ten miles from Possession, but the 
mountains there, which we could see on most 
days, looked little higher and held no more snow. 
Kerguelen is a rugged, mountainous island, 
seventy-five miles across, with an astonishing num- 
ber of peninsulas, large bays dotted with islets, 
and long fjords running far inland. It was first 
sighted by the French navigator Kerguelen- 
Trémarec in 1772. He imagined he had discovered 
the great southern continent upon which the geo- 
graphers of those days were so intent, and called 
his discovery South France. When he was sent 
back the following year to follow up this great 
find he soon had to acknowledge his mistake. 

Seven days of strong favourable winds 
brought us to Kerguelen; we made our landfall 
not far from Christmas Harbour, where Captain 
Cook landed in 1776. He called it Desolation 
Island, an appropriate enough name on most 
days. But when the sun shines and cloud shadows 
drift across the mauve and russet fells, and the 
sea and the glaciers sparkle in the clear light, it is 
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a lovely island. Running parallel to the west 
coast is an extensive ice-cap which sends down 
numerous glaciers almost to sea level on two 
sides. On the chart it is named Glacier Cook. 
As no height is given I imagine no-one has been 
on it, so we determined to explore it. We found 
a safe anchorage at the head of a long fjord 
on the eastern side of the ice-cap and Tufft and 
I left the ship carrying a tent and a fortnight’s 
food. After some reconnaissance we found a 
glacier which led us up on to the ice-cap, crossed 
it, and went some miles down on the west side. 
Fatigue on my part, and low cloud, prevented us 
from reaching the sea. In ten days we were back 
at the ship. The ice-cap is only 3300 feet high, a 
level expanse of uncrevassed, unblemished snow, 
some twenty-five miles long and eight miles wide. 
The glaciers descending from it are three or four 
miles long and a half-mile wide. The existence of 
such an extensive ice-field of such low height and 
in so low a latitude is very remarkable. 

In Kerguelen rabbits abound, so the ship’s 
party had been living well. Calms are not usual 
there, and because of this it took us four days to 
sail seventy miles round to the French base at the 
south-east corner of the island in Baie de 
Morbihan. No doubt they were much astonished 
to see a small yacht sail into Port aux Frangais, 
as this weather station and scientific base is called. 
M. Heurgon, the base leader whom I had met and « 
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In the Atlantic one frequently meets with real ‘yachting’ weather. 
For lounging on deck the sea must be calm. As the deck is less 
than three feet from the water, if Mischief is rolling she may 
scoop water up at every roll. When running before the wind with 
twin staysails boomed out, as in the Trades, she may roll a lot 
and the decks are usually wet. Here she is ‘on the wind’ with 
mainsail, staysail and big jib set, the sea is smooth and the boat 
steady and dry as a house. John Lyons, the cook, is up in the 
bows singing, while Tufft, Osborne and Procter sleep in the sun 
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The King Penguin rookery at Baie du Navire on Possession Island. Next to the Emperor Penguin, 
which is confined to the Antarctic, the King is the largest penguin, and quite the most handsome 
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Sea elephants, also called elephant seals, at Baie du Navire. The short trunk which gives rise 
to the name is seen fully developed only in old bulls, and even then only when they are roused 


corresponded with some years before, came off 
and took us ashore to the little jetty where all 
hands had assembled to welcome us. There are 
sixty-seven men there including fifteen scientists, 
and among them they had a rare assortment of 
beards. It was a Sunday, happily the lunch hour, 
so piling into jeeps we were driven to the mess 
where we all sat down at one long table, and 
amidst a most convivial clatter and uproar began 
a meal such as only Frenchmen could conjure up 
on a barren island. The chef—and every inch a 
chef he looked with his professional white cap— 
sat with us at the high table where he kept a 
watchful eye upon his understrappers. 

They live uncommonly well and almost 
entirely upon fresh food. With the help of glass 
frames and intensive cultivation their skilful 
gardener produces tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, 
and potatoes. They have cows and a piggery, 
flocks of ducks and hens, and on a neighbouring 
islet they keep several hundred sheep which 
provide the finest mutton one could wish. They 
are breeding reindeer, and M. Heurgon, a keen 
fisherman, has started a trout hatchery. At the 
base, too, a private company runs a factory for 


processing oil from sea elephants which are 
killed on nearby beaches to the permitted extent 
of 1000 in a year. The carcases are hauled on 
Weasels overland, chopped up and fed into a 
hopper, and thence into a series of huge pressure 
cookers. The residue, an oily meal, is fed to the 
livestock. But the base is mainly for weather 
observation and scientific research into magne- 
tism, cosmic rays, the ionosphere, and suchlike 
abstruse matters. A few years ago they intended 
making an airfield, for Kerguelen is midway 
between the Cape and Australia by the shortest 
flying route, but this is now in abeyance. 

After two enjoyable days we sailed on Febru- 
ary 2 for Cape Town. The kindly French filled 
Mischief with good things, among them a huge 
carboy of red wine and a gallon of rum. One of the 
most serious mishaps of the voyage was the break- 
ing of this rum jar before it was half finished. 
Having worked north to latitude 34° to get clear 
of the prevailing westerlies we turned east for 
Cape Town and reached it on March 15. Leaving 
there early in April and calling only at St Helena 
we sailed up Lymington River on June 30 after 
an eleven-months’ voyage of some 21,000 miles. 
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Heart of the 
Ghorid Empire: 
A Lost Afghan City 


by DAVID LLEWELLYN OWEN 


Two objectives of the Cambridge Afghanistan Expe- 
dition 1959 were the ruined Ghorid city of Firuzkuh and 
(left) the Minaret of Jham, both discovered in 1957 


LEAVING the fertile plain of Herat far behind, we 
drove to Sharak along what is probably the 
most beautiful road in all Afghanistan. Little 
more than a goat track, it passes through the 
heart of the Hazarajat and over the Hindu 
Kush to Kabul. Ghulam Sarwar, our interpreter, 
who was a schoolmaster at the Lycée Sultan in 
Herat, sat in the cab shaking with terror, his 
fear alternating between the thought of what the 
hill tribesmen would do to us if we broke down, 
and the actual experience of being driven by four 
members of the Cambridge Afghanistan Expedi- 
tion 1959, scruffy undergraduates whom he had 
never seen before, and at this stage probably 
never wanted to see again. 

We stopped at Tchesht, a small mountain 
village where there are situated two Ghorid 
mausoleums. The Kufic inscriptions round the 
inside wall of these mausoleums had never been 
photographed for the purpose of study, and 
Dr Ahmed Ali Kohzad, President of the Afghan 
Historical Society, had asked the Expedition to 
obtain a complete photographic record. These 
inscriptions could well throw further light on the 
history of the mediaeval Ghorid dynasty, being 
of the same date and origins as the Minaret of 
Jham and the ruins of Firuzkuh, which we were 
on our way to visit. 

When we had taken the photographs, and 
done scant justice to the magnificent feast 
provided by the Governor of Tchesht, we drove 
further up into the hills, relieved that the last 
obstacle that officialdom could place in our way 
was behind us, namely the curtailment of our 
visas and the refusal to let us leave the main 
Herat-Kandahar—Kabul road. 

It was perhaps natural for the Afghans to be a 
little sensitive about their material backwardness, 
to be afraid that we might see too much and be 
moved to write a book that would disregard the 
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One of two mausoleums standing on a small hill above 
the Afghan village of Tchesht, relics of the Ghorid 
dynasty whose empire in the Middle Ages stretched as 
far as Persia and India. The dome of this building is 
intact, and there are remnants of inscriptions. These 
(right), in Kufic script, have not yet been translated 
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Crossing the Hari Rud between Tchesht and Sharak. The loose planks were rotten and revealed 
the torrent below. It was small comfort that a passing tribesman often drove his sheep across 


country’s forty-five miles of tarmac roads, the 
Russian-built grain silo outside Kabul, the new 
red petrol pumps mushrooming up at not more 
than 200-mile intervals; that we might ignore the 
signs of progress and concentrate on the more 
picturesque aspects of life, those which were to 
them the more squalid, fit only to be hidden in 
the same all-enveloping veil under which they 
hide their women. It was hard for them to under- 
stand that a visitor from outside did not regard 
the old patterns of tribal life with a merely 
derisive interest, but saw and understood a little 
of the reality that lies behind the romantic tales 
surrounding this mountain kingdom. 
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Now at last it seemed that we might reach the 
Minaret of Jham, the prospect of which even a 
day ago seemed beyond our wildest expectations. 
As we drove on the contrast between the moun- 
tain dwellers and the townsmen of the plains 
became more apparent. The tribesmen lead a life 
that has remained unchanged for centuries and 
they have not lost that peace of mind that comes 
from a hard-won self-sufficiency. In the towns, the 
old traditions are weakened by contact with the 
outside world, and it is not difficult to distinguish 
the tribesmen down from the hills in the busy 
bazaars of Kabul, Herat and Kandahar. 

Thankful for the four-wheel drive on our 


Land-Rover, we travelled up dried-out river beds 
strewn with boulders and crossed primitive 
bridges which swayed alarmingly with the weight 
of the car, imagining that the last vehicle had 
crossed them at least a year ago. Finally, in 
the dark, we snaked our way up the 9000-foot 
Yam Yak Pass—a darkness which was probably 
a blessing, for we could no longer see the 
terrifying drop as we reversed to the precipice 
edge to get round hairpin bends—and dropped 
down into the valley of the Rud-i-Tarbalak and 
came to Sharak. 

Next morning we departed on horseback for 
Jham, leaving the Land-Rover behind in the care 
of the Hakim of Sharak. Our guide was Abdul 
Karim, a young Hazara tribesman with Mongol- 
oid features, whom we soon nicknamed Genghiz 
Khan. Jham lay some thirty-five miles away, 
separated from us by two 9500-foot ridges and by 


slopes so steep that the horses had to be led down 
the other side: a barren, wind-swept country, the 
only splash of colour a mountain spring, or 
a train of camels taking.a whole tribe to 
another grazing ground to the accompaniment 
of tinkling bells and the harsh calls of the camel 
drivers. 

Mounted strangers were not rare in central 
Afghanistan and we excited little comment, yet 
on closer examination the party was perhaps a 
little strange: hung around with tripods and ciné- 
cameras we were like beings from another world 
dropping in for a brief visit to a civilization that, 
happily, has not yet been exposed to that great 
conflict of ideas which is so evident elsewhere in 
Afghanistan, and throughout the Middle East. 

The shadows grew longer and the harsh colour 
of the sun-baked mountains softened; our sure- 
footed ponies picked their way down the gorge 


The Expedition took horses after Sharak; here, they are fording a river on the ride to Jham. 
In front, in a white turban, is their guide, and next to him, in a trilby, their interpreter 


into the Hari Rud valley, an oasis of green, 
glinting like an emerald in the sand. As we made 
our way down we rode through orchards of 
apricot trees and grape vines till we came to our 
objective, the apparently deserted village of 
Jham. Only the red and yellow of the apricots 
ripening on the mud roofs of the houses gave 
any indication of life; the villagers had moved 
up into the hills for the summer months and were 
living in tents perched high above us alongside 
their grazing flocks. 

As soon as we arrived our horses were taken 
from us, unsaddled and fed, and a tent was put 
at our disposal for as long as we wished to stay. 
Hospitality is an economic necessity in an area 
where distances are long and the means of 
transport slow, but this necessity is clothed with 
a dignity that can only come from a breed of men 
who ask no favours and acknowledge no master. 

Later we sat cross-legged around the central 
fire in our tent, surrounded by the crouched 
figures of the tribesmen, who watched us, 
strangers from afar. Their faces, toughened by 
the sun and wind, were proud and self-reliant, 
and we remembered schoolboy stories of the 
North-West Frontier which described their 
fearless deeds. 

Having completed the ritual of washing our 
hands, we ate with our fingers from the communal 
bowl the sheep that had been killed in our 
honour and drank the sweet goat’s milk from 
cups that even here bore the unmistakable mark 
‘Made in Japan’. Through our interpreter we 
told them tales of our travels, all the time puffing 
at the hookah as it was passed round from hand 
to hand. Soon the twelve exhausting hours in the 
saddle began to take their toll. Two of us had 
not been on a horse for ten years and were so 
stiff that any movement was agony. At length 
one, then another, to the amusement of our hosts, 
gave up the struggle to keep awake. The watchers 
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drifted away; lying in our black tent with the 
flickering fire dying in our midst, we fell asleep. 

Next day we left Jham early for the minaret, 
which was a few miles further down the valley. 
The villagers, who are all of the Taimani tribe, 
have no traditions concerning the Ghorid ruins 
with which this area, the ancient kingdom of 
Ghor, abounds, though they knew of the 
minaret’s existence; they appear to have settled 
in the area within the last 500 years. As we 
were so stiff that we could hardly walk, we rode 
down the valley. Quite suddenly we had rounded 
the last bend, and in front of us stood the 
Minaret of Jham. The first glimpse alone made 
5000 miles by road and the excruciating hours in 
the saddle more than worth-while. It rose tall 
and slender, the sole memorial to a forgotten age. 
Built in terracotta brick with elaborate designs 
surrounded by Kufic script, its three stages were 
sharply contrasted by a band of peacock-blue 
faience. It was fantastic to think that this 
minaret was unknown and certainly unphoto- 
graphed until 1957, when it was discovered by 
André Maricq of the French Archaeological 
Delegation to Afghanistan; and that in all 
probability it marks the site of Firuzkuh, the 
capital of the Ghorid kings whose empire in the 
12th century had spread its mighty influence far 
into southern Persia and India. 

We climbed up the minaret, which was in a 
remarkably good state of repair, the double 
spiral staircase showing little sign of the passage 
of time. From the top we could look down on the 


‘ Hari Rud swirling alongside its base, and gaze 


at the ruins on the opposite bank, believed to be 
the citadel of Firuzkuh, raised on a spur about 
400 feet above the river, with a much higher 
mountain above it to the north-east. We forded 
the river and climbed up the scree-covered slope 
to find little more than a ruined wall with an 
archway, and a pile of rock and brick standing 
sheer from the river’s edge, which 
may possibly have been the 
foundation of a bridge to the 
citadel. The Tabakat-i-Nasiri of 
Juzjani, a highly coloured and 
probably biased contemporary 
chronicle, which is however the 
only record we have of the Ghorid 
dynasty, describes the magnifi- 
cence of the citadel of Firuzkuh, 
‘the like of which cannot be 
seen in any capital or city’. 


a Firuzkuh must have been a very 
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| The villagers of Jham outside the tent in which the party slept. 
On such barren hills it is difficult to find sufficient pasture, 
so that these regions are populated extensively by nomadic tribes 


All that remains of Firuzkuh, once the 
splendid capital of the Ghorid Empire. 
(Left) The wall and one of the fortified 
towers of the citadel guarding Firuzkuh. 
(Below) Seen across the valley from the 
top of the Minaret of Jham, the citadel 
appears an impregnable stronghold. 
(Opposite) The main site of Firuzkuh 
is believed to lie in the valley beneath 
the citadel. In the centre, surrounded 
by trees, lie the ruins of its mosque 


rich town, for Juzjani writes of two gold birds, 
about the size of a large camel, surmounting 
the citadel. It does also seem clear from the 
Tabakat that the main city lay in the green valley 
that falls away sharply to the west of the citadel, 
for it describes the citadel itself as being to the 
north-east of the city. Half way down this slope 
can be seen ruined walls which follow the con- 
tours round to the steep face which overhangs the 
river opposite the minaret. 

The most prominent ruin in the valley is about 
fifty yards away from the Hari Rud, built on 
what looks like an artificial mound, and it is 
thought that this is the Jami Masjid, a mosque 
mentioned in the Tabakat as having been 


destroyed by flood. There is little else to show 
that this was once Firuzkuh, capital of the 
mountain kings, and it is strange that the Tabakat 
makes no mention of the magnificent minaret. 
Yet the Qutb-Minar, the largest minaret in the 
world and a familiar sight to all who visit Delhi, 
was built about A.D. 1200 by a conquering Ghorid 
general and unquestionably modelled on the 
minaret at Jnam. The Ghorid Sultan Ghiyath- 
ud-Din reigned then, and his name can be found 
inscribed on both minarets. So it is the Minaret 
of Jham, this golden sword piercing the blue of 
the sky, that is Firuzkuh’s most eloquent witness 
to its past glory as capital of the Empire of 
Ghor. 
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Chichicastenango: A Maya Market 


by M. W. ATKINSON 


HOWEVER well the visitor to Guatemala may have 
learnt the salient facts about the country before 
arriving in it, he cannot, I think, in this century of 
swift change fail to be surprised at the extent to 
which he may journey into the past there with 
only the minimum of imagination, and indeed at 
only the shortest distances from the modern 
administrative centres of the country. I had the 
opportunity to visit Guatemala in February last 
year, and was particularly eager to do so as I had 
heard that about two-thirds of the population 
was of pure Indian blood—the descendants of 
the Mayas. However, this romantic statistic 
could not prepare me adequately even for my 
first impressions, which were of the predomi- 
nance of Indians in many parts of Guatemala 
City itself—and one needed no anthropological 
pretensions to identify them. 

As first seen by me in a taxi hurrying through 
the suburbs of the capital from the airport, the 
crowds of Indians formed what appeared to be 
a shimmering sea of colour; the contrasting reds, 
blacks, yellows, blues, whites and browns of their 


clothes were muted in the mass, but became 
yet more vivid when their textiles and embroidery 
could be examined more closely, for I later 
revisited the area on foot. 

The existence of this strong visible Indian 
element in the capital was undeniably picturesque 
and most convenient to the hard-pressed tourist, 
but while I regarded my statistical foreknow- 
ledge as proven, my romanticism was unsatisfied 
by the humdrum coexistence of ancient and 
modern in these urban surroundings. 

I determined, therefore, to visit the Sunday 
market at Chichicastenango, about 100 miles 
north-west of Guatemala City, where I was 
assured I would find an Indian market and a 
unique pagan ritual in an atmosphere unchanged 
for centuries. From Antigua, the old Spanish 
colonial capital where I had spent the Saturday 
evening, there was no bus, but I enlisted the 
support of a policeman I found asleep in a little 
brick police post on the nearby main road 
from Guatemala City to Chichicastenango. He 
was astounded to have been awakened by an 

Englishman out of the early 


morning mist, but eventually 


promised to help me on my way 


and succeeded in stopping a car 


travelling in the direction of my 


goal. The road led through 
mountainous country, clad 


with pine forest and intersected 


by deep canyons, down to the 


still waters of Lake Atitlan, 


cradled between two volcanoes, 


and up again, northwards into 


the mountains among which 


stands the small town of Chi- 


chicastenango at the centre of 


the area inhabited by the Quiché 


CARIBBEAN: 


Indians. The Quiché are the des- 


cendants of one of the major 


SEA 


Mayan nations, many of which 


have preserved, if not their 


civilization in its entirety, at 


least their national languages, 
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traditions and identities. 
If the Indian presence was 
strong in the capital, here I was * 
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Inside the town of Chichicastenango, each road leading to the market square is controlled by 
an Indian official holding a crucifix, to which reverence is paid by a kiss from all who pass 
All Kodachromes by the aut 


(Above) A general view across the market square from the porch 
of a small church opposite the town’s principal church of El Cal- 
yario, built by the Dominicans in 1540. This looks down on the 
market from its situation on rising ground, corresponding to 
the position traditionally chosen under the Indian religion for the 
sites of sacred shrines. Thick smoke rises from the pagan altar 
(right) and from the many censers which purify worshippers as they 
climb slowly towards the highly decorated main porch of the church 


entering an Indian world. Soon after climbing 
from the shores of Atitlan. it seemed, the car 
passed groups of travellers, walking with the slow 
pace of men who have great distances to travel: 
and mdeed many were more than fifteen miles 
from the market. Carried sometimes on the head, 
sometimes on the back. sometimes on a frame 
supported by a head-band, their loads were of 
great variety: pottery, wooden chests and faggots. 
fruit and vegetables, textiles and. surprisingly. 
sheaves of arum lilies. Slowly they marched on- 
wards, rarely turnmg their heads to look at the 
passing vehicle. Perhaps they did not see it: cer- 
tainly they were not interested in modern means of 
transport or they would have long since supported 
the organization of a bus service. But although the 
market in Chichicastenango is at its busiest in the 
morning, it continues throughout the day, and 
therefore one’s bargaining. like one’s arrival, may 
be leisurely. 

This I am only able to appreciate in retro- 
spect, for the road seemed endless. and only the 
increasing numbers of Indian groups gave any 
indication that I was nearing the town. Suddenly 
we were there: and leaving the car | hurried into 
the vast market square. Again I had the feeling 
of swimming in a sea of colour, but here there 
was no clash with the modern world. Spain was 
perhaps present, but it no longer obtruded, and | 
would have been lost indeed in the maze of white 
booths without occasional guidance in Spanish 
and an occasional onentation from a glimpse of 
the Dominican church, and of the strange column 
of smoke which intermittently rose beside it. 

Here, indeed, was to be found a unique public 
manifestation of certain of the Indians’ religious 
rites. They may be said to have accepted many of 
the elements of Christian teaching. as can be seen 
from the respect they pay to the Cross on entering 
the market square and from the very use of the 
church for prayer, while all the time retaining 
their traditional beliefS, prayers and gods. The 
prayers are recited in the Christian church and 
the gods are represented by an idol on a hilltop 
just outside Chichicastenango, which many of 
the Indians visit as they return homewards. 

No foreigner may enter the church through its 
main door, nor indeed stand on the steps in front 
of it. When I did so, a friendly Spanish-speaking 
Indian advised me to get down lest one of his 


(Oppesite) Although it is a Sunday, the government 
offices are open, and Indians wait impassively outside 
for attention. The younger men’s clothes are mostly 
modern; those of the women are strictly conservative 


compatriots should be provoked into throwing a 
stone at me. However, I was able to gain access 
to the church by a side door. The nave was 
completely empty except for some large mirrors 
on the floor, strewn with pine needles. The 
Indians enter in family groups. place a lighted 
candle on the glass, and, kneeling, scatter white 
and red flower petals as the head of the family 
intones prayers for the ancestors and for the 
health and crops of the present generation. Then 
they leave, out into the smoke from the censers 
which have been swung hereabouts for thousands 
of years. The only contact of the majority with 
the Catholic priests is in the efficient but over- 
worked dispensary which is run for their benefit 
in the old cloisters adjoiming the church. 

So extraordinary were the sights I had seen 
that day that I returned in the evening to Guate- 
mala City with a strong feeling that I had made a 
journey into the past. 1 had seen my Mayans. 
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Down side sireets off the main square of Chichicast- 
enango the market women sell their multicoloured wares 


Although the hard limestone peaks of the Dolomites, 
which occupy the north-eastern corner of Italy, are 
essentially climbers’ territory, their slopes also 
provide the winter enthusiast with excellent sport in 
surroundings less sophisticated and commercialized 


than some of the better-known resorts of Switzer- 
land or Austria. The 1956 Olympic Winter Sports 
were held at Cortina d’ Ampezzo, to give it its full 
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Snowfields of 
the Dolomites 


photographs by J. Allan Cash 


name, the main centre, over towards the Austrian 


frontier which lies some twenty miles further east. 


Other winter sports centres are Ortisei, Santa 
Cristina and Selva, formerly known as Wolkenstein 
(opposite), in the Val Gardena, on the further side 
of the Sella Pass from Cortina and north-west of it. 
(Above) On the Rio Gere telecabin, from Cortina . 
up Monte Cristallo which is over 10,500 feet high * 
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(Above) The Dantercepies Pass, reached from Selva by the longest chairlift in Europe. 


(Below) The start of a skiing race, during the Carnival of the Villages at Cortina 


y courtesy of the Roads Campaign Council 


THE law about obstruction on the Queen’s 
Highway is so simple in England that nobody 
really understands it. The presence of a station- 
ary vehicle on any thoroughfare is in itself 
obstruction. This has been laid down as a matter 
of absolute law and truth by a former Lord Chief 
Justice, and only Parliament can alter it. Even if 
there is nobody to be obstructed, or no other 
vehicle moving in either direction, the stopped 
car is, under the law, causing an obstruction. 
There are no legal exceptions, though the police 
have discretion. If you stop your car you cause 
an obstruction. If you get out of it and lock it 
up—sometimes known as parking—you magnify 
the offence. 
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From this law comes all the trouble and con- 
fusion about parking. It applies equally in the 
wilds of Norfolk or in the middle of Soho. I am 
dealing chiefly with the effect of this problem in 
London, where naturally it is more pronounced 
than in Norfolk. 

The police interpret ‘obstruction’ sometimes 
literally but on the whole liberally. They make 
distinction between ‘unnecessary’ or ‘dangerous’ 
or perhaps even ‘malicious’ obstruction and the 
mere legal fact of stopping a car on the road. 

London drivers have been conditioned to 
believe that parking space is something that 
ought to be free. They resent even the small 
charges already made—sixpence at a cinema, a 


Both photographs by 


(Above) Unloading and loading of vans, official or private, leads to chaos in London Streets. 


(Below) Double parking, which leaves little room for moving traffic, is another cause of trouble 


h photographs by G. A. Dalton 
(Above) Meters mean that parking space is almost halved. In all Mayfair only about 100 yards 


of St George Street is wide enough for four rows of parked cars and four traffic lanes. 
(Below) If you put it in the wrong place, next thing you know, it’s been driven to the Pound 


shilling at a railway station, sixpence for an hour 
or a shilling for two hours at a parking meter. 
In car parks near the theatre districts the 
charges may go up to three shillings or even 
five shillings. American visitors who realize that 
these prices range from seven to seventy cents 
do not understand what the fuss is about. A 
garage near Fleet Street charges a pound a week 
for contract parking; a multi-storey car park to 
be built not far away will probably charge ten 
shillings a day, which is a little nearer to reality. 

One of the palliatives recently applied is the 
cordoning off of certain districts by lining the 
streets with parking meters, a device so well 
tried in the United States that Americans are 
almost bound to give it up before long on the 
ground that it is prehistoric. Our meters, how- 
ever, are no answer to the problem. In Mayfair, 
Marylebone, Holborn and Westminster they 
stand sentinel at 4700 parking spaces. Before 
they were put in, 7680 cars could park in the 
same space. Where do the displaced cars go? It 
is one of London’s mysteries. Somehow they 
manage to find a corner somewhere—often a 
long way from where the driver wants to be; so 
that a magistrate said in court not so long ago 
that the up-to-date definition of a pedestrian in 
London is a car driver who has found some- 
where to park and is walking to his destination. 

Where to park near your work, or near the 
shop or cinema or theatre you want to visit, is 
only half of the Londoner’s problem. There is 
also the question of where to park when he goes 
home. Few houses have garages, and there are 
districts near the centre—Belgravia, Chelsea, 
Kensington, not to mention the places where 
parking is metered—where the householder or 
flat-dweller has a poor chance of stopping any- 
where near his own front door. This causes 
tension and ill temper and sometimes litigation. 
The only ‘No Parking’ sign that any Londoner 
accepts is the one headed ‘Metropolitan Police’ 
or ‘City Police’. Signs saying ‘No Parking, by 
order’ simply attract laughter or the rhetorical 
question ‘Whose order?’ ‘Doctor’s Garage’ or 
“Midwife’s House’ give no protection, and the 
‘No Parking’ signs outside hotels, theatres and 
cinemas are regarded as a positive invitation. 
The only non-official prohibition that ever 
seems to work is a well-painted peremptory 
sign outside an embassy. 

Now and then an infuriated householder 
makes a complaint to the police about un- 
necessary obstruction. Now and then he suc- 


ceeds, but on the whole he does not think the 
complaint worth making. The grievances of the 
frontagers are a small part of the strain caused 
by the parking problem. Its most serious con- 
sequence is congestion in the streets, which is 
costly in causing delay to other traffic and 
dangerous because it irritates drivers and makes 
them less careful than they ought to be. I think 
the idea that relations between police and public 
are bedevilled by parking problems is much 
exaggerated. There may be some injustices but 
on the whole the police are scrupulous and the 
public knows it. Irritation bursts out now and 
then: 133 citizens of Cambridge have just got 
together to form a club, which has its own club 
tie, because they have all been charged with 
obstruction by the same constable. A citizen of 
Manchester wrote a heavily sarcastic account of 
how he came to receive an obstruction summons, 
and he seemed to touch a raw patch on the 
police mind of the city, so that a long, con- 
sidered reply immediately appeared in the same 
paper from the Chief Constable himself. 

In London the worst relations are set up when 
cars are driven (or more rarely, towed) away by 
the police because they consider that there has 
been gross obstruction. 

The cars are taken to inconvenient places 
where the owners have to collect them. The 
City Police make a charge for this which in- 
creases the motorists’ anger, since they know 
that there is almost certain to be a summons as 
well. Still, there are recurrent stories that some 
motorists deliberately leave their cars to be 
towed away because it is one certain method of 
finding garage space in emergency—and if it is 
the Metropolitan Police who do the removal 
they do not demand a fee, though sometimes a 
summons may follow. There is even a recorded 
case of a driver finding that after his car had 
been taken into a police pound an obliging 
constable had mended a leak in the lubrication 
system. The Commissioner for Metropolitan 
Police, I feel sure, regards this sort of thing 
as pure foolishness. 

Well, there is the problem. What is the solu- 
tion? Firstly, parking is not a thing that can be 
considered by itself and the answer is therefore 
part of the whole staggering traffic problem of 
London. To some extent the problem must 
remain insoluble, except by destroying London 
as we know it and building a motorized metropo- 
lis which would be very much more like hell 
than Los Angeles is. Mr Marples, the Minister 
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of Transport, is committed to not destroying 
London as firmly as Churchill was committed 
not to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire. The solution will not, therefore, 
be a radical one but a collection of palliatives, 
which may add up to something useful if only 
proper estimates can be made of how traffic is 
going to develop. It is a fearful thought that the 
number of cars on our roads is now propor- 
tionately catching up on the number the United 
States had in the early thirties, and every 
attempt to forecast at long or short range how 
the motorization of Britain will continue has 
been a dismal failure. 

Some facts are known, however. Wesay thought- 
lessly that the streets of London are inadequate 
for the traffic they have to carry. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that this is no more than half 


Big multi-storey garages in central London are few. One of the best is the 
Lex-Selfridge off Orchard Street, where there is always room before midday 


the truth. Over the twenty-four hours of any 
day, provided some common sense and disci- 
pline is applied, the-streets of London, unaltered 
except for some new traffic signs, could easily 
cope with the present flow of traffic. There 
could even be scope for some controlled parking 
in the streets. The key to this is, ‘over the 
twenty-four hours’. Outside the West End most 
of the streets are empty of moving traffic from 
about 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Then comes the morning 
rush hour; not much of a lull before the evening 
rush; then empty again. During the busy times 
half the congestion is caused by commercial 
traffic which in effect is using the highway free 
of charge for carrying on trade—milkmen, 
brewers, coalmen, caterers, removal contractors, 
newspapers, railways, the Post Office, builders 
—all these and a thousand other trades insist on 
using the streets, all at the same 
time and in competition with 
car-borne citizens and public 
transport. 

A ban on deliveries after 
eight in the morning or before 
eight at night would wipe out 
half of the parking problem. 
Difficult? Yes. High-handed? 
Certainly. Dictatorial? Without 
doubt. But there is an emer- 
gency in the streets which costs 
hundreds of lives and millions 
of pounds. Why think in terms 
of any but emergency measures 
to meet it? Where traffic is con- 
cerned every interest is a vested 
interest. Suggestions for more 
night work—removals by moon- 
light, coal deliveries before 
dawn, cellarmen at work before 
the streets are aired—are all 
received with a chorus of dissent 
from trade unions, chambers 
of commerce, motoring organi- 
zations, traders’ associations, 
saying that changes in tradi- 
tional delivery hours (which 
seem to be always at the height 
of the rush) would destroy their 
trade and upset the shoppers. 
In many cases this is true, but 
merely comes under the heading 
of ‘difficult’. In others it is just 
plain lying. The food delivered . 
to a retailer or a teashop or the 
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(Above) A tiered multi-storey park in Vancouver. (Be/ow) An underground car-park in Tokyo. 


London lags far behind most big cities abroad in the provision of public parking garages 


drink dropped into a public-house cellar at ten 
in the morning could be delivered three hours 
earlier without sacrifice or inconvenience. And 
at the other end of the day, earlier deliveries 
would help in the staggering of going-home 
hours, which is so vital to making London work 
more efficiently. Such spreading of traffic would 
almost double the capacity of the streets and 
ought to leave space over for metered parking. 

Public authorities could in the end be shamed 
into using the profits from meters for building 
garages. Car parks are no good. In a city centre 
a car park is as criminally wasteful of space as 
a one-storey building. ‘Skyscraper’ garages 
charging proper rates, and motorists using them, 
realizing that the charges are inevitable—only 
that way lies the real solution to London’s 
parking problem. 

The chief responsibility for seeing that such 
measures are introduced rests on the motorists 
themselves. The policy of borough councils, the 
Ministry of Transport and the police is to pass the 
buck to each other on the ground that no proper 
legal power exists to make traffic behave sensibly. 
But the truth is that the motorist and the com- 
mercial-vehicle user are responsible more than 
anybody else for the mess. They 
stand to gain most but cannot 
do so without sacrificing some 
of their present ‘rights’. 

The true solutions must be 
radical ones. But in other 
countries the whole business of 
parking is often more logically 
tackled. What can we learn 
from our neighbours? In Paris 
the ‘Blue Disc’ system has clear- 
ed up a lot of the confusion in 
the centre of thecity. Itisaself- 
imposed discipline by which 
the motorist declares at what 
time he arrived in his parking 
place. He knows that if he 
overstays his welcome he has * 
no excuse. For some reason it 
has been held to be unsuitable 
for use in London. The French 
also apply their well-publicized 
logic in provincial towns and 
villages. Each one has a notice 
on every approach road ex- 
plaining in simple terms what 
the parking regulations are. 
They are highly standardized, 
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or a cure? Traffic 
Wardens began to work in London on 
September 19, but all they can really do 
is enforce regulations that scarcely 
begin to tackle London’s parking chaos 


A palliative ... 


London Express News & Feature Service 


though naturally they vary a little from place to 
place. But the visiting motorist is given no 
excuse for ignorance. The usual method is to 
announce that parking is permitted on one side 
of the streets according to a fixed formula 
which may be changed daily or weekly or 
monthly. It is made easier by the fact that 
apparently every town in France has the same 
system of house numbering, odd numbers on 
one side, even on the other; so you may see 
a notice saying that on the odd dates of the 
month parking is allowed on the odd side of 
the street, and on the even dates on the even 
side. It should not be beyond the imagination 
of any British local authority, or of the Metro- 
politan Police, to apply—and enforce—such a 
system much more generally than it is used now 
and without littering the streets with ugly, con- 
fusing cast-iron notices. 

One of our faults is insisting that all traffic 
signs must be written out with the maximum 
number of words: symbolism is the rule on the 
Continent and we need a lot more of it here. 
Much more effort is made in all Continental 
countries to help rather than to hinder parking. 
It does not mean that foreign cities are better 
equipped for parking than 
London is, but at least they 
make an effort to be construc- 
tive rather than obstructive. 

In almost all such cases in 
Continental towns the park- 
ing is free and for relatively 
short periods, sometimes no 
more than twenty minutes, 
sometimes up to two hours. 
For longer parking the ten- 
dency is to expect motorists 
to use garages and pay for 
them. It is this philosophic 
acceptance of the need to pay 
which the London motorist 
has to learn from other cities. 
It is quite a shock to realize 
the real value of the space a 
car occupies in the centre of a 
city, but until Londoners are 
prepared to learn it and their 
public authorities to provide 
the space in proper buildingsat 
the economic price, there is not 
much chance of bringing any 
order into London’s car- 
parking chaos. ‘ 


